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SOCIAL CONTROL. X. 

Religion, Ideals, Assemblage, Ceremony, Art and Personality 
have been considered in their influence on the feelings. To 
keep this series of studies within due bounds it is necessary to 
slur over other modifiers of feelings, such as Music and Wont 
and dismiss them with a word. 

The discussion of the former would lead us to consider why 
music was esteemed so valuable in moral education by peoples 
so unlike as the Greeks and the Chinese, while among moderns 
it is quite neglected as a moral means, save in warfare and in 
worship. After noting the strong words of Plato, Luther, 
Napoleon and others, we should ask with Professoi Mahaffy 
whether the Greeks exaggerated the moral side of music or we 
moderns have unduly lost sight of it. The conclusion would 
be that although music has a magical power over the harsh fell 
self-will of early folk, it is less fitted to dissolve the intellec- 
tual, refined selfishness that flourishes in an advanced and sophis- 
ticated society. 

Custom and tradition are allies rather than agents of social 
control. It is not in the power of society to impart venerable- 
ness to an injunction or a practice, but it can profit by the tend- 
ency of its laws, rites and institutions to bind men more firmly 
with the lapse of time. It cannot at will make the moss grow 
or the ivy run, but it can thankfully avail itself of the charm 
they lend to the granite walls of authority. Psychology has 
not yet fully explored the roots of custom-imitation, but it is 
certainly a primary force guiding successive generations to their 
due place in the social system just as heredity presides over the 
growth of the body. It is to guard unbroken the hallowing 
spell of time and wont that the regulative organs of society so 
often obstinately refuse to allow needed changes in laws, faiths, 

rites and dynasties. 
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We have next to examine those means by which the judg- 
ment of the individual is modified to the advantage of society. 
This calls for a consideration of Enlightenment, Illusion, and 
Social Valuation as instruments of social control. 

I. 

ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Undoubtedly the asses' bridge in this field of study is the 
recognition of the conflict between society's purposes for the 
individual and the individual's purposes for himself. Yet the 
deadlock is not quite so desperate as some imagine. Often it is 
mere shortsightedness that brings a man into clash with social 
injunctions, and if we can get the myope to regard his welfare 
in the long run, he will become a well-conducted member of the 
community. It is true that corporate and private interests are 
not always parallel as the tribe of moralists would have us 
believe ; but neither are they quite so divergent as the unre- 
flective man is apt to imagine. Other virtues as well as honesty, 
if pursued in due moderation, are matters of good policy in 
peaceful and settled socities, and it is not at all ineffectual to 
point this out to the would-be transgressor. In other words, 
the enlightenment of a person as to the prudent ordering of his life for 
his own ends is a means of moralization. 

The social appeal to reason presupposes that reason is 
already installed as the guide of life. This, however, should 
not be taken to mean that reason must prescribe the goals of 
endeavor. Desire is, after all, the propeller of life, while intel- 
lect is merely the rudder. Liking rules ultimate choices and 
the paragon of prudence is still aiming at some form of feeling. 
But the inevitable interference of desires suggests to the thought- 
ful the necessity of inhibiting some impulses and subordinating 
others to larger aims. Primitive folk, for instance, are so 
unstably poised between laughter and tears, smiles and frowns, 
that their affective mobility denies them mastery over their 
actions and puts them at the mercy of incident and circumstance. 
With the growth of intelligence it comes to be seen that the 
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giving of loose rein to appetite and passion thwarts success in 
undertakings and sacrifices real welfare to monetary gratifica- 
tion. It is realized that there can be no progress toward max- 
imum individual happiness, save as desires are thinned out by 
weeding, and arranged into a kind of a system of majors and 
minors. This integrating of life into large harmonious wholes 
by the aid of an inhibitive power which weeds, prunes, and reg- 
ulates the inclinations to this purpose, constitutes the sway of 
reason in the sphere of conduct. It is the chief desideratum 
of all systems of private morality. 

The growth of self-control and integrity furnishes as such 
no guarantee to society, for the ends so systematically pursued 
may remain wholly selfish. The domination of purpose over 
impulse is nearly as striking in great knaves and criminals as in 
heroes, in a Borgia or a Cagliostro as in a Livingstone. Yet it is 
not from benevolence merely, but from a keen regard for its own 
welfare that society through its official teachings encourages the 
rule of prudence and set purpose in the lives of its members. 

In the first place the slaves of appetite and impulse are of 
little social efficiency, while men of self-mastery and fortitude, 
even though self-seeking, avail for the building of the common- 
wealth. Again, reflection and self-control are presupposed in 
the systems of sanction — legal and supernatural — that society 
attaches to conduct. Until foresight and inhibitive power have 
been gained it is useless, even cruel, to inflict punishment for 
acts springing from anti-social impulses. It is idle to supply the 
unreasoning with artificial reasons for right doing. Finally, the 
sway of reason in the choices of life makes possible the control 
of men by enlightenment. The more the foaming torrent of 
desires is brought to a smooth, even flow, the more readily it 
can be canalized by moralists. 

The only light men can receive in respect to conduct is light 
on its consequences. It has been widely held that light can be 
thrown on the nature of actions, and much time has been spent 
in investigating the Tightness or wrongness of acts and acquaint- 
ing people with the conclusions. But this is futile. There is no 
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fruitful classification of human conduct, save that which discriminates 
according to results. And it is just here that men stumble and 
hence need light. For the consequences of a deed are numer- 
ous, lying in many directions and often entangled with the con- 
sequences of other acts and conditions. Some fall within the 
physical sphere, others in the vital or psychical. Some are 
near and others are remote. Some are certain and others are 
problematic. Some are momentous and others are trivial. 
Some are transient and others are enduring. Some affect self 
and some affect others. In this maze the uninstructed eye 
catches chiefly what will happen to me here and now. When 
the links in the chain of connection are many a consequence is 
unseen, when its form is indeterminate, it appears doubtful, when 
it falls well into the future, it has no real weight, when it strikes 
another person, it lacks in reality. Thus partial views prevail, 
pennyweights are balanced against each other instead of pounds, 
and the choices of life prove to be unreasonable and disastrous. 
This state of confusion is harmful to the common welfare. 
On the whole it is more to the interest of society to turn up the 
lights than to turn them down. A facility in reckoning and 
weighing consequences makes more virtue than it mars. Of 
course good impulses may be overruled as well as bad ones, but 
the balance of advantage lies with prudence. Impulse reigns in 
Uganda, enlightened selfishness in China. Neither is a paragon 
of social architecture, but there is no question as to which pre- 
sents the better equilibrium of clashing private interests. We 
find, therefore, that no man is allowed to go through life with- 
out receiving a vast amount of gratuitous instruction, admoni- 
tion and advice from sources official, semi-official, or merely 
countenanced, as to the consequences of acts in the debatable 
portion of the field of conduct. 

II. 

One is enlightened as to the results of his acts to himself. 

Here we have a setting forth of : 

a. Physiological consequences. — " Society" is, of course, a kind 
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of fiction or abstraction. There is nothing to it after all but 
people affecting each other in various ways. The thesis of this 
series of papers is that from the interactions of individuals and 
generations there emerges a kind of collective mind evincing 
itself in living ideals, conventions, dogmas, institutions and 
religious sentiments which we find more or less happily adapted 
to, and adapting themselves to the task of safeguarding the col- 
lective welfare from the ravages of egoism. Whatever it may 
have been in caste communities or sacred aristocracies or priestly 
oligarchies, the society that " controls " is today too closely iden- 
tified with the mass to feel any great aloofness from the individ- 
uals it deals with. Originating in the community of many 
consciousnesses it does not place itself over against the indi- 
vidual in order to bully, browbeat and exploit him if it can. 
This public composed of living and dead is, if you will, a despot, 
but still a paternal, benevolent despot. Hence it is concerned 
not only with what harms the community, but with what harms 
the man himself. Society will not always repress vice as it 
represses crime, but it ceases not to warn its members against it. 

Our schools do not fail to enlighten as to the care of health, 
assigning personal welfare as a motive where a Brahmin, a 
Magian or a Levite gave the will of the gods. Hygienic rite 
and sanitary observance that once people were awed into or 
trained into are now supported by appeals to prudence. Intem- 
perance is discouraged by showing its effect on the body, dissi- 
pation by forecasting nervous exhaustion. Sexual excess is 
opposed by exhibiting the medical sanctions of purity. In our 
rationalistic age the use of opium or cigarettes is connected not 
with curses of the Mount Ebal kind, but with nerve fatigue and 
brain blight. Thus by showing indulgence as sacrificing the 
future to the present or bartering health for momentary gratifica- 
tion, it is sought to offset the attractiveness of vice, especially 
the anti-social sort. 

b. Psychological consequences. — The likening of a bad action 
by the well-intentioned to the first patch of leprosy is not mere 
tumid rhetoric. Man at the reflective stage tends so strongly 
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to integrate his choices into large wholes that he cannot easily 
pass over a lapse. Principles, standards, ideals, be they gener- 
ous or mean, assert their unifying force in character. Occasional 
recreancy to settled principles of choice under special temptation 
is usually the crack in the levee that ends in ruin. The favorite 
moral delusion is to trust that some darling sin, pet vice, or 
occasional yielding can be kept isolated and harmless in some 
corner of the soul. But " man is not built in water-tight com- 
partments." It is in order, therefore, to show the unripe that 
one kind of meanness, dishonesty, fraud, lie, unfairness, sensu- 
ality or selfishness, if granted lodgment, infects the rest of char- 
acter till there is a total degeneration. Again, many a one will 
recoil from a pet vice if confronted with the natural outcome. 
To show the coquette, the libertine, the gourmand, the cynic, 
the miser, the domestic tyrant, the sycophant or the fakir as the 
psychological consummation of vanity, lubricity, gluttony, con- 
tempt of others, greed, self-will, flattery or mendacity, is a well- 
tried and long-approved method of control. 

c. Social consequences. — Experience could teach most of the 
above, but society cannot let its members register in so dear a 
school. For its own sake it cannot afford to wait till under- 
mined health or corroded character shall drive home the lesson 
of consequences. In the social field, however, consequence 
treads so close on the heels of transgression that forewarning is 
scarcely necessary. Neighbors, if abused, react more promptly 
than do nerves or moral sentiments. The boy on the playground 
can find out in much less time than his teacher can tell him how 
others will react when he strikes, mocks or robs them. Hence 
the importance of association during childhood in order to 
acquaint with the reactions that follow over much self assertion 
The home often fails to provide them, but the playground 
never. The continuous tapping of companions on the plastic 
will spares it later many a heart-breaking blow on the anvil of 
practical life. This is why no system of national education has 
failed to provide association during youth with comrade or 
elders. 
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But in complex adult society the novice not finding at once 
inevitable reactions such as he met with in his circle of com- 
panions thinks himself able to dodge the unpleasant conse- 
quences of self assertion. Hence it is well to declare those 
tardier but no less sure reactions that make hone'sty the best 
policy and shame the portion of the wicked. That " the gods 
have long memories," and that their mills, though slow, grind 
exceeding fine, are wholesome truths to instil. It is well to 
remind that "God pays, but he does not pay every Saturday." 
People should be cured of the impolicy that takes note of the 
temporary advantage of the transgressor but overlooks the 
eventual forfeiture of reputation, credit, honor, public esteem 
and love, the chief personal assets of associated man. We can 
safely join Josh Billings in assuring the would-be rascal that he 
has "the qualifications for a phool." It is common to look 
upon the community as a pauper that cannot reward its friends; 
therefore it is an excellent short-cut to control to show how 
honest men are facilitated at many points and to demonstrate 
that the fruits of long uprightness are public confidence, author- 
ity, honors, praise and fame. 

One is enlightened as to the consequences of his acts to 
others. 

Even the sympathetic need light, for society's ultimate con- 
cern is not right motives but right actions. It must, therefore, 
illuminate the foolish as well as the perverse. As social rela- 
tions become manifold and the chain of cause and effect longer, 
it is possible for the innocent or the thoughtless to do more 
harm by their blunders than the violent by their crimes. "God 
be merciful to me, a fool ! " is the cry of the modern man placed 
in a too-complex world. It is then wise policy to make audible 
the social reverberation of deeds and to show people the distant 
bitter fruit of innocent actions. The preacher who helps us 
realize what evil crop is sown when one marries a degenerate, 
indulges children, sells liquor, or feeds "the devil's poor," is 
doing yeoman's service. 

So far as man has a corporate sense, it is enough to deter 
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him to show him that a proposed course of conduct, if gener- 
ally followed, will hurt or ruin the community. In respect to 
those who are ready to obey the Kantian injunction to do only 
that which everybody might safely be allowed to do, the battle 
is as good as won. All that is needed is to set before, them the 
laws of all social life. It is easy to demonstrate that fraud 
breeds fraud and violence breeds violence. Nor is it hard to 
prove that fairness begets fairness, and that generosity is infec- 
tious. The supreme triumph of enlightenment awaits the social 
philosopher who inspires the conviction that a regime of self- 
aggrandizement leads to enmity, strife, wounds and disappoint- 
ment, while the fruits of mutualism are peace, health and life. 

III. 

Less than other types of control does enlightenment leave 
historic traces. Early literature, mainly springing from and 
ministering to leisured upper classes, chose to embalm the pride- 
ful morality of masters rather than the prudential morality of 
peasants. History records the reflections of the elite upon the 
conduct of life, but neglects the forces that held in their humble 
social orbits the yeoman and the artisan. Yet it is safe to sur- 
mise that in all free communities where man was not terrorized 
by priest and task-master, there was a kind of exudation of 
proverb and aphorism, gnome and parable, legend and moral 
tale tending to bring about a canny adjustment of men to the 
requirements of life in common. That underground growth we 
call folklore was full of salty maxims and pithy counsels which 
gradually gave moral shape to multitudes of obscure, unhori- 
zoned lives. Here and there this hidden trunk sent up a shoot 
in Hesiod or v Solomon or Poor Richard. But for the most part 
it yielded place to the epics and sagas, the Vedas and Avestas 
that constituted the literature for warriors and priests. 

The beginning of the prudential era of morality is connected 
with the weakening of the hold of law and custom. These, at 
first invested with a sanctity that wins them unquestioning obe- 
dience, loses in prestige wherever, as in old Greece, the contacts 
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of embryo cultures give rise to discussion which, in turn, breeds 
the spirit of inquiry. Whenever sacred law from being arrested 
at an early stage fails to develop minuteness of detail, popular 
saws and maxims fill in and the sagacity of living men replaces 
the authority of the dead. Hesiod, whose writings became a 
classic for youth, stands for prudential morality, and recom- 
mends justice no less than thrift as a means to prosperity. We 
may be sure that his pungent precepts won their vogue because 
he was a builder of order as well as a wholesome adviser of 
farmers. After him the "Wise Men" filled Greece with the 
fame of certain pregnant moral observations and in the sixth 
century B. C. the poets, Theognis and Simonides, won great 
authority by reflections on life which throw many a gleam of 
light on the natural sanctions of good conduct. 

The reflective stage is now reached, and the moral develop- 
ment of Greece becomes dramatic. The ancient sanctions are 
crumbling. The Sophists appear and the old reasons for right- 
eousness are thrown into the melting pot. Hippias declares the 
laws of the state to be mere arbitrary enactments. Protagoras 
makes the individual man "the measure of all things," exalts 
inclination and extols prudence. Socrates, himself a Sophist, 
puts his trust in individualism, declares virtue a science that can 
be taught, and believes that all the wicked man needs is more 
light. The swift collapse of the higher enginery of social con- 
trol can be traced in the Tragic Poets. In ^Eschylus morality 
is backed by the will of the gods; in Sophocles it is supported 
by a noble intuitive sense of right and wrong ; in Euripides it is 
the conclusion dictated by a sophistical reasoning upon moral 
questions. 

From Aristophanes we learn that in Athens this disintegrat- 
ing subjectivism led to a serious moral crisis. Philosophy now 
hurriedly left the problems of the Cosmos to attend to those of 
conduct. Plato with his subordination of desires to the divine 
faculty of Reason, and Aristotle with his sublimated gentleman- 
morality labored earnestly to get a solid foundation for social 
order. As the problem continued to press, the sunlight van- 
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ished and the fog closed in. Speculation became handmaid to 
ethics and a Stoicism of Semitic origin contended with Epicurus 
for the souls of the higher classes. But in respect to the com- 
mon people chilled by philosophic ethics and dead to the high- 
pitched Stoic appeal, the problem of control stayed unsolved 
until the importation of oriental mysteries and religions per- 
mitted the recovery of living gods. 

Rational thought on life and conduct stayed in eclipse till 
after the Renaissance. Then criticism of objective authority set 
in, till by the middle of the eighteenth century an individual 
ism had been worked out, not unlike that of Athens at the end 
of the fifth centurybefore Christ. The foundations of the higher 
forms of social control were broken up. Morality became con- 
scious and sophisticated. Man became once more "the measure 
of all things," and in the crucible of Helvetius' analysis saw dis- 
appear the last idealistic restraints on his will. It was in line 
with this dissolution of control that "enlightenment" became 
the watchword of moral agencies. Religion ceasing to bear on 
the feelings, reduced to a scheme of morality, enforced by super- 
natural rewards and punishments, and enabling a man " to make 
the most of both worlds." * Ethics became utilitarian, and staked 
everything on enlightened self-interest. The ideal man was he 
who regulated his life according to the dictates of reason. Not 
selfishness, but stupidity, was declared to be the common enemy, 
and virtue in parody of Socrates was identified with common 
sense. 

Rationalism failed for several reasons. It clipped the wings 

'Says Professor W. H. Hudson, of the English clergyman of the Hanovarian 
reigns, " We have the moderate and sober divine, reading from his carefully written 
manuscript a homily full of good sense and fair judgment, unfanciful, precise, and 
lucid, the aim of which is to establish by solid argument the essential reasonableness 
of Christianity, or to enforce the prudence of right living and the principles of enlight- 
ened self-interest. He studiously avoids all extravagance of thought and phrase ; 
dwells rather upon the nobility than upon the debasement of human nature ; touches 
lightly, if at all, upon the questions of the sacrificial death, salvation through faith and 
eternal damnation ; and labors to impress upon his hearers the important fact that the 
founders of his religion were not enthusiastic dreamers, or mystics, but emphatically 
men of sense and gentlemen." 
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of imagination ; it cramped the emotions ; it misinterpreted the 
social impulses ; it deprived religion of all wonder ; it neglected 
the ebullient side of human nature. But its cardinal sin was 
failure to furnish a good cohesive principle for society. Its 
cement would not hold, and the moral bankruptcy of its method 
became apparent. Romanticism, revivalism, sentimentalism, 
idealism, and the new Stoicism fell upon it and overwhelmed it 
with jeer and contumely. Thus the world's second ray of sun- 
light was withdrawn, and the flying mists were permitted to make 
our century a century of half-lights. 

The method of enlightenment has distinct correlations. An 
age that deems man, at bottom, a reasonable creature, thinks 
much of education as a cure for human depravity. Times of 
great educational enthusiasm are, therefore, times of faith and 
enlightenment, and vice versa. The magnificent educational 
zeal of the nineteenth century was inspired by the theories of the 
eighteenth. 

The subversion of tradition, custom, and precept and the 
attempt to manage men by enlightenment, hurries society 
toward consciousness of itself. For with the endeavor to 
awaken a sense of responsibility by dwelling on the consequences 
of conduct to others, or to the institutions of' society, there 
grows up a popular theory of social relations which is preliminary 
to the " good citizen " that democracy presupposes. Thus the 
group becomes aware of the relations and processes on which 
its life depends, and utilitarianism proves to be the forerunner of 
social science. 

The prudential method flourishes in periods of religious 
breakdown, when it is no longer heresy to confess that the Tight- 
ness or wrongness of an act depends upon the character of its 
censequences. It prospers in a scientific age when physiology, 
psychology, and sociology bring to light unexpected sanctions 
for old rules of conduct. It thrives in an industrial epoch when 
the discipline of regular work has developed in the common man 
that habit of self-control and reflection, without which enlight- 
enment would be of no effect. It grows apace in democratic 
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times, when laws are seen to be matters of enactment, when reli- 
gion, freed from the control of priesthood and confided to the 
laity, ceases to give minute guidance in life, and when the moral 
authority of the exceptional men touches its nadir. 

But whether the appeal to self-interest, silently insinuating 
itself into religion, philosophy, ethics, and literature, rides 
splendidly at the swaying summit of society's system of control, 
surrounded by the Muses and the Graces, or whether thrust out 
of the high places by dogmas and dreams, it works quietly and 
unobserved in a humbler sphere, shaping the character of youth 
through homely proverbs and copy-book maxims and moral 
tales and Sunday-school books — in any case we can never do 
without it. It never gets in the way of science. It relieves the 
strain on other parts of the system. It is the best custodian of 
whole fields of conduct. It alone can reach certain natures. It 
enlists parents and friends, all those solicitous about the indi- 
vidual, in the task of controlling him. And so while it may not 
be the battlement, it will always remain the half invisible founda- 
tion of a system of social control. 

Edward Alswokth Ross. 

Stanford University, 
California. 



